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gentry  Ikttnppacker 

MASTER,  1891  - 1910 
HEAD  MASTER,  1910  - 1920 

Henry  Pennypacker  came  to  the  Latin  School  in  the  fall 
cf  1891,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  George  E.  Howes  as  Master 
of  Class  VI.  To  this  class,  of  which  the  present  Head  Master 
was  a member,  Mr.  Pennypacker  was  the  ideal  teacher.  He 
was  then  a splendid  specimen  of  physical  manhood;  and  his 
interests  were  as  catholic  as  his  frame  was  heroic.  He  loved 
good  music.  He  played  billiards  and  chess.  He  had  been 
a track  athlete  at  Harvard,  holding  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship in  the  shot-put  in  his  senior  year.  He  sailed  his 
own  yawl  about  Cape  Cod.  He  brought  the  breath  of  the 
sea  and  the  lure  of  the  woods  into  the  classroom;  and  the 
boys  felt  that  the  tasks  of  school  were  worthwhile  because 
Pennypacker  taught  them.  And  when,  the  last  hour  on  Fri- 
days, he  laid  aside  the  text-book  and  read  to  them  from  “The 
Story  of  a Bad  Boy”  or  from  “Dab  Kinzer,”  the  week’s  work 
came  to  a perfect  close.  For  he  had  a voice,  not  only  rich 
and  powerful,  but  remarkably  modulated  and  sympathetic. 
The  boys  had  never  listened  to  such  reading  before;  and  they 
have  never  listened  to  such  reading  since. 

During  the  many  years  that  Mr.  Pennypacker  taught 
Greek,  he  made  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon  and  the  heroes  of 
Homer  living  men.  At  the  same  time,  he  drilled  unremittingly 
on  declensions,  conjugations,  and  rules,  because  he  insisted 
that  no  understanding  of  the  text  was  possible  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  forms.  When  he  passed  his  pupils 
along,  they  knew  their  Greek. 

As  Head  Master  of  the  school,  from  1910  to  1920,  Henry 
Pennypacker  was  a commanding  figure.  His  talks  at  the 
Monday  morning  assemblies,  whether  he  spoke  in  grave  or 
whimsical  mood,  were  an  inspiration  and  a delight.  He  knew 
boys,  and  told  them  truths,  palatable  or  otherwise,  about 
themselves.  He  drove  home  the  lesson  that  the  only  pre- 
scription for  success  was  honest,  hard  work.  The  boys  of 
those  days  will  not  soon  forget  his  impressive  figure  on  the 
platform,  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  the  charm  of  his  diction. 

When  he  left  the  School,  for  Harvard,  our  loss  was  tem- 
pered by  the  close  contact  always  maintained  between  these 
two  institutions.  Instead  of  sending  his  boys  to  college,  he 
was  now  receiving  them  there.  So  he  was  still  almost  one 
of  us. 

Now,  the  case  is  different.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
sympathetic  friend  — genuine,  understanding,  sensitive;  a 
father  to  many  of  us.  To  us  who  knew  him  well,  his  memory 
will  be  green  and  fragrant  through  the  years. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 
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A CALL  TO  ARMS 

The  Register,  of  course,  is  a chattel  of  Latin  School.  It  is  governed, 
completely  and  irrevocably,  by  the  school.  And  the  latter,  after  the  manner 
of  owners  of  property,  is  likely  to  become  a trifle  too  sure  of  its  possession. 
It  is  apt  to  take  it  too  much  for  granted — to  such  an  extent,  that  it  almost 
completely  overlooks  it,  and  continues  to  rely  on  the  force  that  has  kept  the 
paper  going  thus  far,  to  maintain  it  further.  The  thought  process  may  be 
something  like  this : “Oh,  yes,  the  school  magazine ; it  comes  out  once  a 
month;  sometimes  good,  sometimes  not  so  g'ood;  sure,  all  schools  have 
papers.”  Have  you  ever  thought  how  that  school  paper  must  be  put  to- 
gether? A paper  does  not  come  that  way,  you  know.  Each  month  it  must 
be  built  up,  gradually,  painstakingly.  And  for  material  (the  material  that 
many  think  just  exists)  we  must  use — what  you  give  us. 
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Here  is  a letter  that  Mr.  Marson  recently  received.  It  may  interest  you. 


Dear  Mr.  Marson: 

I have  just  finished  reading  my  first  copy  of  the  Register,  which 
wsa  forwarded  to  me  by  my  nephew,  G — J.  N — , a newly  matricu- 
lated student  at  Latin  School.  May  I offer  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  appreciation  of  the  book.  In  material,  presentation,  format 
and  scope,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  school  publications  I have  ever  read. 

Being  a magazine  and  editorial  writer  myself,  and  with  over  a 
dozen  years’  affiliation  with  school  and  colleg'e  publications,  I feel 
I am  qualified  to  adjudge  the  worth  of  a sheet.  I only  wish  I could 
interest  my  nephew  to  prepare  copy  for  the  Register.  Despite  his 
extreme  youth,  he  has  done  a great  deal  of  free-lance  writing  and 
has  won  several  competitions  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  notably 
the  Boston  Herald.  But  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  youth  seems 
nil  . . . 


I shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  Register  to  come,  and  in 

closing  may  I again  assert  my  complete  admiration  of  the  literary 

magazine.  Cordially  yours, 

v „ , J.  Wendell  Griffin, 

Xaverian  Brothers,  T X r - „ , 

..  r „ T Lay  Professor  of  English. 

Mt.  St.  Joseph  s College,  J & 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A winner  in  several  magazine  and  newspaper  competitions,  and  he  must 
be  persuaded  to  write  for  his  school  paper ! And  yet,  it  is  the  sad  truth  in 
the  case  of  more  than  one  boy.  A friend  in  one  of  our  classes  related  the 
case  of  a cousin  of  his  in  a lower  class  who  had  exceptional  ability  in  art, 
had  prepared  interesting  copy,  but  still  was  diffident  about  submitting  it ! 

Come  on,  fellows!  How  about  it!  Does  “School  Spirit”  belong  only  on 
the  football  field?  Isn’t  a little  due  the  school  paper?  S.  I.  A. 


DEBATING  CLUB  NOTICE 


This  year  we  have  been  unfortunate 
in  losing  Mr.  Roland,  who  for  many 
years  has  coached  our  debating.  How- 
ever, we  are  far  from  downhearted,  for 
our  club  has  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  two  able  men,  Mr.  Marnell 
and  Mr.  Collins.  Undeir  the  super- 
vision of  these  two  popular  and  capa- 
ble advisers,  we  have  much  to  look 
forward  to. 

The  club,  with  a large  roster,  in- 
cludes members  who  have  been  active 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  Since 
we  have  the  debaters,  an  excellent 
auditorium,  and,  we  hope,  enough  in- 


terest and  school  spirit,  we  may  expect 
to  enjoy  a series  of  interscholastic  de- 
bates during  the  coming  season. 

As  has  been  our  custom  for  several 
years,  the  first  debate  will  be  with 
Brown  University  Freshmen.  Within 
a short  time,  tickets  will  be  offered  for 
sale  at  a nominal  price.  We  trust  that 
there  will  be  a large  response. 

The  three  upper  classes  are  eligible 
to  join  the  Debating  Society,  but  all 
classes  are  invited  to  attend  the  public 
debates.  Support  your  school  Debat- 
ing Club ; it  is  a worthwhile  organiza- 
tion. 
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THE  DAYTONVILLE  MURDER 


I had  still  a half  hour  to  wait  before 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  which  was  to 
take  me  out  of  Daytonville.  Like  all 
other  small  country  towns,  it  had  only 
one  railroad  station  and  only  one  sta- 
tion-master. 

The  station-master,  an  aged  grev- 
haired  gentleman  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  me.  We  spoke  of  the 
weather,  crops,  and  various  other  sub- 
jects until  finally  the  conversation 
drifted  to  crime,  and  I asked  him 
wdiether  any  serious  crime  had  ever 
been  committed  in  the  peaceful  and 
quiet  community  of  Daytonville. 

“Well,”  he  replied  with  a slow, 
drowsy  tone,  “I  reckon  the  nearest 
thing  to  that  happened  a few  years 
ago.  We  always  a-called  it  the  Day- 
tonville Murder.” 

“What  was  that?”  I inquired. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  continued,  “ ’twas 
like  this.  Bill  Pierce  ’n’  ’nuther  fella, 
named  Jim  Hartly,  went  a -huntin’  one 
day.  They  brung  along  their  rifles 
and  was  shootin’  at  rabbits,  birds,  and 
’tother  things. 

“Suddenly  Bill  spied  a man  ’bout 
three  hundred  yard  ’way.  The  fella 
was  a-standin’  ’n  Hardy’s  farmyard,  ’n 
he  was  wearin’  a straw  hat,  which  right 
’way  caught  the  eye  o’  Bill.  Bill,  bein’ 
a mischievous  fella,  turned  to  Jim  ’n 
says,  ‘Say,  Jim,  betcha  two-bits  I kin 
shoot  that  fella’s  hat.’ 

“You’re  on,”  replies  Jim.  “Go  'head 
'n  shoot.” 

“Right  I will.  Just  wait  till  I takes 
aim,”  says  Bill. 

“Well,  sir,  Bill  takes  a careful  aim 
’n  pulls  the  trigger.  When  the  smoke 
a-cleared  ’way,  Bill  saw  that  he’d  not 
only  hit  the  hat,  but  he’d  hit  the  man 
who  had  fallen  and  lay  liked  he  was 
dead. 


“Bill  right  ’way  got  skeered  ’n  he 
says  to  Jim,  says  he,  “Ya  won’t  tell 
’em  I did  it,  will  ya,  Jim?” 

“Well,  Jim,  he  thinks  awhile  ’n  says, 
‘I  haint  a-gonna  hide  a criminal  from 
justice.  ’N  efen  they  ask,  I’ll  tell  ’em. 
’N  efen  I was  you,  I’d  be  gettin’  out 
o’  these  yar  parts  as  fast  as  I could 

git- 

“Well,  sir.  Bill  a-takes  this  good  ad- 
vice 'n  beats  it  down  to  the  depot, 
where  he  hops  a freighter,  which  takes 
’im  to  the  city.  He  had  ’bout  fifteen 
dollar  in  his  pocket,  for  he’d  just  been 
paid  fur  his  work  on  the  farm.  He 
figured  this  would  be  ’bout  ’nough  to 
eat  on. 

“When  he’d  been  in  the  city  ’bout 
four  o’  five  hours,  he  went  in  a lunch 
place  to  git  sump’n  to  eat.  ’N  while 
he  was  eatin’,  a policeman  walks  in  'n 
sits  down  near  ’im.  Right  ’way  Bill 
gits  skeered,  fur  he  thinks  that  the 
policeman  is  out  a-lookin’  fur  ’im.  So 
he  gits  up  ’n  pays  his  bill  ’n  leaves. 

“Well,  sir,  ev’rytime  afta  that  Bill 
saw  a policeman,  he  got  skeeder  ’n 
ever,  ’n  he  git  a-tremblin’  with  fear, 
and  he’d  run  ’way  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  kipt  a-dodgin’  the  police  all  a-time. 
He  slept  in  the  park  ’n  in  alleys.  ’N 
et  whatever  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
He  kipt  it  up  ’bout  three  weeks,  when 
his  money  give  out  ’n  he  couldn’t  git 
anythin'  to  eat.  By  that  time  his  con- 
science started  to  bother  ’im,  ’n  he  was 
a-wurryin’  ’n  tremblin’  all  a-time,  ’n 
his  hair  was  gittin’  gray.  So  finally, 
when  he  couldn’t  stand  it  no  more,  he 
give  ’imself  up. 

“He  was  so  nervous  ’n  skeered  that 
he  could  hardly  talk.  When  the  police 
finds  out  that  he  comes  from  Dayton- 
ville, they  ups  ’n  ships  ’m  home. 

“The  constable  met  Bill  down  at  the 
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station  ’n  took  ’im  up  to  the  jail  to 
talk  with  ’im.  The  constable  asks  Bill 
why  he  was  arrested  down  in  the  city. 

’N  Bill  a-says,  ‘I  shot  the  man  in 
Hardy’s  yard?  I shot  the  man  in 
Hardy’s  yard !’ 

“The  constable  couldn’t  make  out 
what  he  was  a-talkin’  ’bout.  So  he 
sends  fur  Hardy,  who  comes  down  to 
the  station.  The  constable  says  to 
Hardy,  says  he,  ‘Bill  here  says  he  shot 
someone  in  your  yard;  is  it  true?’ 

“ Tis,”  replied  Hardy. 
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“Why  didn’t  cha  tell  me  ’bout  it 
then?” 

“ ’Cause  Bill  didn’t  shoot  a man,  he 
only  a-shot  my  scarescrow,”  replies 
Hardy. 

“Well,  sir,  the  shock  was  too  much 
for  Bill,  ’n  he  flops  to  the  ground.” 

“What  happened  to  him?”  I asked. 

“He  came  to  in  a couple  o’  hours, 
’n  he  haint  niver  been  the  same  since,” 
finished  the  station  master,  just  as  my 
train  arrived. 

Elliot  Sagall , ’35. 


REFLECTIONS 

Her  eyes  across  the  sea — 

Steadfast,  fearless,  frank,  and  free, 

And  they  cause  a flood  of  longing  to  come  surging  up  in  me. 

When  I stand  upon  the  shore — 

Where  the  gnawing  breakers  roar, 

There  is  hate  within  my  bosom,  as  my  forebears  felt  of  yore, 

For  I hate  the  cold,  grey  sea 
When  it  roars  in  fiendish  glee 

And  sends  its  greedy  billows  forth,  like  hands  to  menace  me; 

And  I hate  her  cold,  grey  eyes 
When  in  anger  or  surprise 

They  change  from  saintly  blue  to  that  drab,  accursed  hue 

As  the  sea  does,  when  the  Storm  King  sails  his  fleet  across  the  skies. 

But  when  the  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 

And  the  breeze  is  fresh  and  light, 

And  each  little  foaming  wavelet  doffs  his  cap  so  clean  and  white, 
Then  I love  the  bright  blue  sea ; 

For  her  call  is  strong  to  me, 

And  my  spirit  chafes  its  moorings  and  is  longing  to  be  free. 

When  her  eyes  are  bright  and  blue, 

Then  she  stirs  my  spirit,  too ; 

And  I love  her  with  a passion  that  great  Paris  never  knew. 

But  the  Fates  do  not  ordain, 

For  Reason  holds  the  rein ; 

So  I’ll  never  follow  Fancy  far  across  the  foaming  main: 

Nor  with  pain  and  countless  sighs 
Try  to  make  a paradise 

For  the  proud,  tempestuous  maiden  with  the  brilliant  blue-grey  eyes. 

Elmer  Evans , ’34. 
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LIFE  ON  AN  IOWA  FARM 


We  come  now  to  a “good  land  and 
a large,”  as  the  Bible  says,  “a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  We 
come  to  Iowa,  where  “earth  is  so  kind, 
that  just  tickle  her  with  a hoe,  and  she 
laughs  with  a harvest.”  I consider  liv- 
ing on  an  Iowa  farm  which  is  one’s 
own,  far  from  the  hectic,  artificial  con- 
ditions of  the  city,  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  happiness  of  which  man  is 
capable.  But  he  to  whom  happiness 
means  a life  of  leisure  and  luxury 
would  find  the  farm  a torment  of 
nevjer-ending  drudgery.  Strenuous 
work,  long  hours  under  a blazing  sun 
or  against  a hot  wind,  or  facing  a 
driving  snow  or  cutting  sleet ; these 
are  the  things  that  give  the  farmer 
the  weather-beaten,  red  face  and 
blood-shot  eyes  that  are  the  most 
characteristic  visible  condition  of  all 
men  who  make  their  living  on  land. 
A farmer’s  work  is  marked  by  no  lim- 
its of  time.  He  is  ever  conscious  of 
a debt  to  his  stock,  which  stockmen 
are  always  eager  to  pay  in  food  and 
protection  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  in  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s 
biting  cold. 

Let  us  pass  quickly  over  the  dis- 
mal winter  months,  with  their  violent 
storms  and  their  midnight  trips 
through  deep  snow  to  look  after  the 
stock  by  the  light  of  a flickering  lan- 
tern. With  spring  comes  once  again 
the  “caw-caw”  of  the  hens  as  they 
grovel  in  the  dust  of  the  barn-yard, 
and  the  ground-squirrels  commence  to 
whistle  in  the  fields  and  the  pocket 
gophers  begin  to  throw  up  their  little 
mounds  of  black  earth.  With  it  all 
comes  the  “breaking”  season.  Day 
after  day  the  big  Belgian  team  is 
hitched  to  the  eighteen-inch  plow,  and 
the  long,  thick  ribbons  of  jet-black, 


glossy  sod  turn  over  for  the  inspection 
of  the  flock  of  blackbirds  which  fol- 
low. Then  comes  the  planting:  first 
the  oats  and  barley,  then  the  wheat, 
and  last  the  corn.  After  planting  there 
is  a period  of  about  two  weeks,  when 
the  small-grain  needs  no  attention  and 
the  corn  is  not  yet  high  enough  to 
plow.  This  is  usually  a time  for  fence- 
building and  repairing  machinery.  By 
this  time,  also,  the  whole  place  is  lit- 
tered with  little  pigs ; and  the  fuzzy 
large-bellied  colts  are  beginning  to 
slough  off  their  shaggy  coats  and  take 
on  the  appearance  of  real  horses. 

The  corn  should  be  “knee  high  by 
the  Fourth  of  July,”  and  the  Iowa  sum- 
mer is  at  its  most  exuberant  stage  of 
vitality.  The  cornfields,  dark-green 
and  cool-looking,  ripple  in  the  wind, 
and  waves  of  green  and  gold  wheat 
run  before  the  breeze.  In  the  deep- 
purple,  half-mown  clover  fields  the 
purr  of  the  mowing-machine  vies  with 
the  drone  of  the  bumble-bees  upon 
whom  the  clover  fields  depend  for  their 
existence.  The  trees  are  in  their  heavi- 
est foliage,  and  the  locust’s  sibilant 
buzz  can  be  heard  all  day  long.  The 
luxuriant  green  slopes  of  the  rolling 
pastures  are  dotted  with  playful 
calves,  frisky  two-year-olds,  and 
sober  old  cows.  Now  and  then  a 
heavy-headed  old  bull,  with  head  out- 
thrust,  utters  his  defiant  cry,  ending 
in  a shrill,  upward  whine ; then  with 
several  self-satisfied  snorts,  resumes 
his  grazing,  confident  that  he  has  con- 
vinced all  the  bulls  for  miles  around 
that  he  is  boss. 

Day  by  day  the  wheat  begins  to  turn 
yellower,  first  at  the  root,  then  at  the 
neck,  until  the  lower  leaves  wither,  and 
the  stems  stiffen  to  hold  up  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  heavy,  drooping 
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heads.  The  mowing-machine  and 
binder  are  got  out.  Reaping  usually 
comes  about  the  twentieth  of  July,  the 
hottest  and  driest  part  of  the  summer. 
Once  started,  it  requires  almost  inces- 
sant toil  to  get  it  up  before  a storm 
might  sweep  it  flat,  or  if  neglected  too 
long,  it  might  “crinkle.”  Men  and 
horses  swelter  in  the  heat,  and  many 
are  the  trips  to  the  water  jug  where 
it  reposes  in  the  shade  of  a sheltering 
sheaf.  The  discomfort  of  the  horses 
is  heightened  by  the  merciless  bites  of 
the  gadflies. 

Soon  after  this  follows  threshing, 
then  corn-husking  in  the  cold  Novem- 
ber wind,  hands  numb  with  cold,  fin- 
gers chapped  and  bleeding,  forearms 
aching;  but  despite  it  all,  little  or  no 
complaint  is  made  by  the  huskers. 
These  are  men ; men  of  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent pioneer  stock. 

I have  said  much  of  the  work  of  the 
farmer : surely  it  would  be  unfair  not 
to  mention  the  continual  toil  of  the 
farmer’s  wife.  She  must  cook  for  fif- 
teen to  twenty  threshers  or  corn-husk- 
ers  over  a hot  kitchen  range ; she  must 
sew,  wash,  bake,  can  fruit,  and  care 
for  the  many  demands  of  her  children. 

To  city  folk  the  life  of  the  farm 


would  seem  dull,  uninteresting,  and  a 
never-ending  round  of  work,  but  it  is 
not  so;  the  farmer’s  pleasures  are 
many,  but  they  are  simpler  than  those 
of  city  people.  Farmers  take  pleasure 
in  watching  the  development  of  their 
crops  and  their  livestock ; they  delight 
in  going  to  town  on  Saturday  night ; 
they  are  active  in  the  social  functions 
of  the  church,  and  they  enjoy  singing 
and  playing  in  their  own  homes. 

In  the  city  living  is  becoming  too 
complex;  and  it  does  not  make  people 
any  happier.  The  happy  citizen  is  the 
good  citizen.  In  the  country  the  life 
of  the  home  has  not  given  way  to  the 
life  of  the  club,  the  theatre,  or  the 
races,  and  cabarets.  The  orchard,  the 
pasture,  the  cornfield,  and  the  grain- 
fields  measure  the  range  of  the  daily 
activities  of  these  country  people.  Their 
labors  are  such  as  give  health  to  the 
body,  and  energy  to  the  mind;  their 
living  tends  to  promote  virtuous  and 
temperate  habits,  and  honesty  and  pur- 
ity of  character  which  are  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  good  citizenship. 

Such  are  the  people  of  Iowa  (Indian 
for  “beautiful  land”),  out  “where  the 
tall  corn  grows.” 

Don  Wayne  Fawcett,  ’34. 


AUTUMN  SONNET 

From  sombre  place  to  sombre  place,  Unrest 
Does  quickly  tread  with  cool,  impatient  feet — 
Brushing  aside,  with  quivering  hands,  the  high  fleet 
Of  moody  clouds  and  transient,  trembling  quest 
Of  younger  winds.  Awhile  against  her  breast, 

White  sylvan  mists  do  mute  the  wrathful  sweep 
Of  swirling  leaves  that  madly  prance  and  leap 
To  some  wild  tune  born  of  a Pannic  fest 
And  long  drugged  Bacchic  dream.  For  butterflies 
There  is  no  resting-place  or  quietness, 

Nor  may  old  blossoms  seek  a warmer  sky ; 

And  twisting  roads  may  only  sigh  and  kiss 
The  mute  processional  that  passes  by. 

Walter  Conley , ’36. 
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A SEQUEL  TO  “A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN  KING  ARTHUR’S 

COURT” 

Dana  A.  Schnittkind,  ’35 


Synopsis  of  the  story,  as  told  by 

Mark  Twain’s  YANKEE: 

(I  am  THE  BOSS.  By  some  trick 
of  fate  1 find  myself  in  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  Camelot,  1300  years  before 
I am  born.  By  means  of  my  superior 
knowledge  of  modern  devices,  I as- 
tound the  kingdom  with  my  twentieth 
century  magic.  I am  elevated  to  the 
position  of  King  Arthur’s  chancellor. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years  Camelot 
resembles  New  York  in  every  respect. 
At  the  end  of  another  year  it  begins 
to  resemble  Chicago,  too.  For  after 
old  King  Arthur’s  death,  thirty  thous- 
and gangster  knights  of  England  turn 
against  me.  This  gang  war  of  Came- 
lot would  have  made  the  skirmishes 
of  Chicago  appear  like  a series  of  love 
taps.  By  the  use  of  a number  of  ma- 
chine guns  I succeed  in  wiping  out 
almost  the  entire  population  of  Came- 
lot. In  one  of  the  encounters,  however, 
I am  stabbed.  I sleep  for  thirteen  cen- 
turies. I finally  awake  in  Connecticut. 
Here  the  author,  Mr.  Mark  Twain, 
plays  me  a trick.  I have  hired  him 
to  chronicle  all  my  adventures,  from 
beginning  to  end ; but  he.  after  writing 
only  four  hundred  pages  of  them,  gets 
tired  and  decides  to  make  me  die  of 
old  age.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I’m  still 
alive.  I have  gotten  hold  of  another 
person  to  continue  my  adventures.  Of 
course,  he  isn’t  a Mark  Twain,  but  it’s 
the  best  I can  do  ...  ) 

* * * * 

THE  SEQUEL 


The  Depression  of  the  Year  533  A.  D. 


When  I awoke  after  the  battle,  I 
expected  to  find  myself  in  Merlin’s 


cave.  Instead,  I was  lying  in  a fac- 
tory. I gasped  as  I saw  a peculiarly 
dressed  man  standing  by  my  side.  I 
remembered  in  the  dim  distance  that 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
shirts  and  neckties ; but  it  was  only 
a vague  sort  of  recollection. 

“Prithee,  where  did  you  get  that 
tie?”  I asked. 

The  man  looked  at  me  queerly. 

“Say,  Boss,  it’s  time  to  begin  work 
again.  The  factory  whistle  will  blow 
any  minute,”  he  finally  said. 

“Wit  ye  well,  there  are  no  more  fac- 
tories. We  blew  them  up  in  killing 
our  enemies.  But  how  did  you  get 
here?  What  manner  of  knight  are 
you?” 

“Oh,  I’m  the  watchman,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean.  By  golly,  you  do  talk 
queer.  Where  do  you  think  you  are?” 

“Know  ye  not  that  this  is  Camelot?” 
I answered  impatiently.  “Are  you  a 
stranger?  Bring  Sandy  here.” 

“Sandy  who?”  asked  he. 

“My  wife,  of  course.  The  damsel 
I rescued  from  the  castle  of  Ogres,”  I 
answered  angrily.  “Trifle  not  with 
me.  Now  that  King  Arthur  is  dead, 
I am  supreme.  And  you  do  not  obey 
me,  I will  have  your  head.” 

The  man  looked  at  me  pityingly. 

“Lie  still  and  take  it  easy,”  he  ad- 
vised. “The  delirium  is  only  tempo- 
rary.” 

“Odds  blood ! Do  you  think  me  to 
be  insane?”  I fairly  shouted.  “I  am 
the  chief  of  this  land.” 

“I  think  your  mind  is  wandering. 
President  Roosevelt  is.” 

These  words  only  added  to  my  con- 
fusion. 

“So  another  knight  has  put  himself 
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in  power  while  I was  asleep,”  I said. 
"He  has  tried  to  convince  you  that  he 
is  chief  and  that  I am  insane.”  I sat 
up.  ‘‘Tell  Sir  Roosevelt  that  I would 
joust  with  him.  I will  vanquish  him 
on  any  field  of  combat.” 

“We  don’t  have  duels  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  of  nineteen-thirty-three,”  re- 
plied the  man. 

“Nineteen-thirty-three  !”  I shouted. 
“Is  it  true?  In  that  case  I’ve  been 
asleep  for  fourteen  hundred  years!” 
A feeling  of  awe  came  over  me. 

“Are  you  sure  this  isn’t  Camelot?” 
I whispered  hoarsely. 

“It’s  Connecticut,”  said  the  man. 

“Great  guns ! I’ve  been  asleep  all 
these  years ! The  last  thing  I remem- 
ber was  the  tremendous  battle  in  Cam- 
elot. I was  stabbed.  That’s  all  I 
know.” 

“Well,  you’re  lucky  to  be  back,” 
sympathized  my  companion. 

“Lucky?  Lucky,  did  you  say?  Once 
I was  lord  of  Britain.  Now  I’m  only 
the  boss  of  a factory.  I’ve  left  behind 
all  my  friends — all  my  relatives — my 
wife,  my  children ! They  need  me.  I 
must  help  them !” 

“How  can  they  need  you  when  they 
have  been  dead  for  fourteen  centu- 
ries?” asked  the  man. 

“I  want  to  go  back!”  I shouted,  not 
heeding  his  question.  “Varlet,  show 
me  a way  to  go  back.” 

Suddenly  I felt  something  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  a small  vial.  I held 
it  up  eagerly  and  read  the  following' 
words  on  the  label : “Drink  this  and 
be  rejuvenated. — Lydia  E.  Pinkham.” 
I recalled  vaguely  that  a long  time  ago 
I had  bought  this  vial  in  a drug  store, 
out  of  curiosty.  But  I had  never  had 
the  courage  to  test  it.  Now  a brilliant 
idea  occurred  to  me.  If  one  of  these 
pills  was  guaranteed  t o make  me 
twenty  years  younger,  the  whole  five 


of  them  would  transport  me  into  this 
world  a hundred  years  earlier.  If  I 
went  to  the  nearest  drug  store  and 
bought  fourteen  of  these  vials,  I would 
be  made  1400  years  younger. 

“I’m  g'oing  to  the  drug  store,”  I an- 
nounced. 

“First,  get  out  of  that  outlandish 
armor,  into  civilized  clothes,”  an- 
swered the  man. 

But  I did  not  heed  him.  I sprang 
from  my  couch  and  in  an  instant  was 
gone.  Five  minutes  later  I returned 
with  my  goods. 

“What  in  the  world  are  you  gong  to 
do?”  asked  the  man. 

“I’m  going  back  to  the  sixth  century 
again!”  I answered  gaily. 

With  careful  deliberation  I emptied 
the  contents  of  the  fourteen  vials  into 
a glass.  I filled  the  glass  with  water 
and  turned  to  the  man. 

“I  want  to  say  good-bye  before  I 
leave  you,”  I said.  But  he  had  dis- 
appeared. A moment  later  he  re-en- 
tered with  a tall  man  in  a white  coat. 

“Doctor,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “this 
man  is  violently  insane.  He’s  about 
to  take  poison.” 

“Call  the  factory  guards,”  answered 
the  doctor.  “We’ve  got  to  stop  him.” 

Suddenly  the  rooms  was  filled  with 
guards.  As  they  rushed  toward  me, 
I raised  the  glass  to  my  lips. 

“ Good-bye,  everybody  ! ” I said. 
“Good-bye,  America!  Good-bye  Nine- 
teen-thirty-three  !” 

A man  grabbed  me.  I quickly  swal- 
lowed the  contents  and  fell  to  the  floor. 
The  room  whirled  around  me.  Sud- 
denly I saw  thousands  of  people  wav- 
ing their  hats  and  rejoicing.  I heard 
newsboys  yell,  “The  Armistice  has  been 
signed!  The  Armistice  has  been 
signed!”  The  scene  changed,  and  I 
saw  thousands  of  allies  bombarding 
the  Germans.  But  their  uniforms  and 
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helmets  transformed  themselves  into 
the  style  of  the  American  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War.  Some 
of  their  coats  turned  blue  and  some 
turned  gray.  I saw  General  Lee  sur- 
rendering to  Grant  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  I saw  modern  steamships 
turn  into  crude  ferries,  automobiles 
into  coaches,  factories  into  farms!  I 
saw  America  as  she  had  looked  im- 
mediately after  her  birth  as  a free  and 
independent  nation.  I saw  Washing- 
ton’s Army  starving  at  Valley  Forge. 
1 saw  treacherous  redmen  scalping  the 
whites,  and  Braddock’s  ignominious 
rout  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  I saw  the  hardy  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  crossing  the  stormy  seas  to 
satisfy  their  yearning  ideals.  I saw 
Cromwell  defeating  Charles  the  First 
in  England.  I saw  a long  line  of  Eng- 
lish kings,  tyrannizing  over  their 
people.  Finally,  my  head  got  clearer. 
The  room  stopped  whirling  around, 
and  I heard  a voice  speaking. 

“Marry!  You  are  awake,  Boss.” 

I looked  up.  Sandy,  my  wife,  and 
Clarence,  my  assistant,  were  bending 
over  me. 

“I’m  glad  I’m  back,”  I said.  “I’ve 
had  a horrible  nightmare.” 

“We  have  bad  news  for  you,”  said 
Clarence  shortly. 

“What  is  it?” 

“It’s  about  the  stock  market  that 
you  installed,  Boss.  It’s  crashed!” 

I started. 

“All  the  investors  have  lost  their 
money.  They’re  crying  for  your  neck. 
They  say  that  you  have  exercised  evil 
on  them.” 

“The  banks  have  also  failed,”  cut  in 
Sandy.  “Sir  Gareth,  the  president  of 
the  Camelot  Trust,  has  committed  su- 
icide. It  was  discovered  that  he  stole 
a huge  amount  of  its  money.” 


“Is  there  any  unemployment?”  I 
asked. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Sandy  naively. 

“I  asked  if  there  were  any  people 
out  of  a job,”  I repeated. 

“Everybody  is  out  of  a job,”  an- 
swered Clarence. 

At  that  moment  Sir  Galahad  entered. 

“Marry,  sir!  The  people  are  crowd- 
ing the  outside  of  this  castle.  They 
want  food.  What  shall  I tell  them?” 

“Tell  them  that  I shall  be  out  to 
talk  to  them,”  I answered. 

Putting  on  my  best  armor,  I strolled 
out  onto  the  balcony. 

Thousands  of  people  were  crowding 
the  courtyard.  Merlin,  the  magician, 
seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  mob. 
He  was  raising  them  to  a high  pitch  of 
excitement. 

“Fellow-countrymen,”  I began,  but 
got  no  further. 

“Down  with  the  traitor ! Down  with 
the  traitor!”  they  cried. 

Merlin  rushed  onto  the  balcony  and 
stood  menacingly  before  me. 

“Thou  art  a disciple  of  the  devil!” 
he  shrieked. 

Suddenly  a bold  idea  flashed  into  my 
mind. 

“I’m  not  a devil,”  I answered.  “I 
am  the  brother  of  St.  George.” 

“He  lies!”  shouted  Merlin.  “Down 
with  him !” 

“I  have  just  received  a message  from 
my  brother  that  he  is  to  visit  the  earth 
one  week  from  today.  If  this  is  not 
true,  you  can  kill  me.” 

“He  lies!”  repeated  Merlin. 

“Let  him  live  for  a week,”  suggested 
Sir  Launcelot.  “At  the  end  of  such 
time  will  we  judge  his  words.  Mean- 
while, abide  ye  in  a dungeon.” 

And  so  they  threw  me  into  a dun- 
geon, deep  under  King  Arthur’s  Castle. 
I sent  for  Clarence ; he  was  permitted 
to  come. 
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“I  have  a job  for  you,  Clarence,”  I 
said.  “You  must  obey  my  orders  faith- 
fully.” 

“As  ye  will,  sir,”  he  replied. 

I gave  him  a slip  of  paper,  on  which 
was  crowded  a very  elaborate  plan. 

“Take  this  to  the  engineering  school 
in  East  Wales,  the  one  I installed  last. 
I venture  to  say  that  there  are  still  a 
few  men  faithful  to  me.” 

Clarence  nodded  and  went.  A few 
days  later  he  returned.  “It  is  being 
done,”  said  he.  “The  men  have  your 
orders  and  materials.  It  is  a curious 
affair.” 

The  week  passed  quickly.  On  the 
eve  of  the  important  day,  Clarence  dis- 
appeared. On  the  next  morning  the 
guards  brought  me  in  chains  to  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle.  The  place  was 
crowded. 

“Saint  George  will  appear  at  nine 
this  morning,”  I announced. 

Slowly  the  time  ticked  by.  Suddenly 
the  huge  clock,  which  I had  set  up  on 
the  gate  of  the  courtyard,  struck  nine. 
A slight  buzzing  noise  was  heard. 

“Look,”  I said  calmly,  pointing  to 
the  sky. 

Thousands  of  eyes  looked  up.  A 
white,  swan-like  bird  was  soaring  in 
the  heavens ; that  is,  it  seemed  like  a 
huge  bird  to  them.  I knew  better.  It 
was  a four-motor  airplane ! 

The  crowd  drew  back  in  amazement. 

“Here  he  comes,  Merlin.  He  comes 


for  YOU.  He  is  going  to  take  you  for 
an  everlasting  cruise  away  from  this 
little  earth  of  ours.” 

You  should  have  seen  the  old  fakir’s 
face  as  he  gazed  upon  the  huge  bird 
swooping  down  toward  us ! A mo- 
ment later  it  landed. 

“Loose  my  chains,  so  that  I may 
welcome  Saint  George  back  to  Eng- 
land \"  I commanded. 

I was  hastily  obeyed. 

A figure  enveloped  in  a white  sheet 
climbed  out  of  the  cockpit.  I went  for- 
ward to  meet  it. 

“Nice  work,  Clarence,”  I said. 

. Suddenly  the  boy  tripped  on  a rock. 
As  he  fell,  his  sheet  ripped  in  two. 

I gasped.  The  people,  seeing  who 
it  really  was,  rushed  at  us.  I shut  my 
eyes,  waiting  for  the  worst. 

“I  shall  mark  you  well!”  cried  Mer- 

lin. 

“And  I would  like  to  see  you 
hanged!”  I answered. 

“ONE  CENSURE!”  shouted  Merlin. 

I felt  a tap  on  my  shoulder.  I looked 
up — not  into  the  face  of  Merlin,  but 
into  the  angry  countenance  of  my 
Greek  master  . . . 

Draw  your  own  conclusions.  It  was 
a nice  dream  while  it  lasted  . . . But 
what  hot  water  it  got  me  into ! . . . 

What  alibi  could  I give  my  teacher? 
Could  I tell  him  of  my  fantastic  dream? 
. . . Of  course  not?  . . . He  wouldn’t 
believe  it,  anyway ! . . . 
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LITERARY  ODDITIES 


Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Dr.  Rose, 
a well-known  writer  and  critic  of  the 
18th  century,  met  once  at  a dinner 
given  by  a mutual  friend.  During  the 
evening’s  conversation,  the  doctors  dis- 
cussed the  Scottish  writers.  Dr.  Rose 
asked  Johnson’s  opinion  of  the  “proud, 
imperious  Warburton.”  Johnson  re- 
plied, “He  possessed  more  learning 
than  has  been  imported  from  Scotland 
since  the  day  of  Buchanan.”  Rose 
then  mentioned  the  name,  David 
Hume,  and  Johnson  immediately  called 
him  a “deistical  scribbling  fellow !” 
The  nettled  Dr.  Rose  now  asked  John- 
son his  opinion  concerning  Lord  Bute. 
“Why,  I didn’t  know  he  ever  wrote 
anything,”  said  Johnson.— “Well,”  said 
the  other,  “he  wrote  one  line  that  out- 
did the  immortal  works  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton;  he  wrote  the  order  for 
your  pension  !”  . . . Goldsmith  consid- 
ered four  lines  a day  good  work,  and 
was  ten  years  in  beating  out  “The  De- 
serted Village.”  (Somewhat  like  our 
Latin)  . . . Dr.  Johnson,  discussing' 
newspapers,  told  a story  of  a credu- 
lous lady  who  believed  everything  she 
read  in  the  newspapers.  To  cure  her 
he  fabricated  a story  of  a battle  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Turks, 
then  at  war.  He  laid  the  scene  in  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Danube,  which  run  at 
a distance  of  100  leagues  from  each 
other.  The  lady  believed  the  story  and 
never  forgave  the  doctor  when  she 
learned  the  truth.  However,  she  was 
not  the  only  goat,  for  a Russian  am- 
bassador sent  in  great  haste  to  the 
printer  to  know  whence  he  had  re- 
ceived the  news ! . . . The  original  man- 
uscripts of  the  “Rambler”  were  never 
corrected  . . . Noah  Webster  got  more 
for  his  spelling  book  than  was  ever 


paid  for  any  other  contemporary  book 
in  the  U.  S.  It  was  more  than  $50,000. 
His  large  dictionary,  on  which  he  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  never 
yielded  him  a tenth  of  the  profits  of 
his  spelling  book  . . . Balzac  did  not 
hesitate  to  spend  a week  on  a page  of 
any  of  his  works  . . . Dr.  Johnson  was 
so  nearsighted  he  had  to  hold  a paper 
at  the  end  of  his  nose  to  read  what 
he  had  written.  He  never  wrote  a 
draft  of  anything  he  was  to  publish. 
Instead,  he  revolved  the  subject  in  his 
mind  until  he  had  brought  it  to  per- 
fection. His  excellent  memory  enabled 
him  to  deliver  an  entire  essay  perfectly 
arranged  as  soon  as  it  was  called  for 
. . . A translator  of  the  “Metamorpho- 
ses” of  Ovid  was  noted  for  a certain 
languishing  and  mawkish  air  in  his 
conversation.  Once,  on  leaving  Vol- 
taire after  a visit,  he  said,  “I  am  come 
today,  sir,  to  see  Homer ; another  day 
I shall  come  to  see  Euripides  and 
Sophocles;  afterward,  Tacitus  and  Lu- 
cian.”— “Sir,”  said  Voltaire,  “I  am  very 
old;  could  you  not  make  all  the  visits 
at  once?”  ...  A well-known  artist 
was  once  met  by  Sheridan,  writer  of 
the  “School  for  Scandal,”  who  said 
saucily,  “So,  sir,  you  are  the  reverend 
gentleman,  I am  told,  who  sometimes 
amuses  himself  by  drawing  portraits.” 
“Yes,  I am  that  gentleman ; and  if  you 
will  do  me  the  honor  of  sitting  for  me, 
I shall  take  your  portrait  so  faithfully, 
even  you  will  shudder  at  it.”  . . . When 
“The  School  for  Scandal”  was  being 
performed  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  uncommon  success,  Cumberland, 
another  playright,  sat  in  the  stage  box 
and  never  smiled  at  any  of  the  puns. 
At  the  end  of  the  play  he  said,  “I  am 
surprised  that  the  audience  should 
laugh  so  immoderately  at  what  could 
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not  make  me  smile.  This  bit  of  sar- 
casm was  reported  to  Sheridan,  who 
said  that  Cumberland  was  truly  un- 
grateful, as  he,  Sheridan,  had  seen  a 
“tragedy”  of  Cumberland’s  at  the  Cov- 
ent Garden  Theatre  and  had  laughed 
from  beginning  to  end  . . . Dr.  John- 
son once  wagered  with  a contemporary 
that  he  could  make  a woman  burst  out 
crying  in  agitation  without  offending 
her  in  any  way.  He  went  up  to  a fish- 
woman.  near  by,  and  asked  for  some 
fish.  When  she  inquired  what  kind  of 
fish,  the  doctor  said  “nouns.”  The  fish- 
woman  regretted  that  she  had  no 
“nouns,”  upon  which  the  doctor  said 
in  an  angry  tone,  “You  are  a noun 
yourself !”  The  woman  was  astounded, 
for  she  had  never  been  acquainted  with 
the  eight  parts  of  speech,  and  hearing 
the  word  first  applied  to  fish  and  then 
to  herself,  she  conceived  herself  to  be 
insulted.  “Your  whole  family  consists 


of  nouns — and  verbs !”  yelled  the  doc- 
tor. Hearing  this  new  name  now  ap- 
plied to  her  entire  family,  the  woman 
flung  back,  “Ye  caun’t  call  me  no 
naouns — ye’re  one  yourself — and  a 
verb,  too!” — “You’re  a pronoun — an 
adjective — an  adverb — that’s  what  you 
are  !”  The  new,  unknown  words  choked 
her  with  anger,  her  fists  clenched  and 
unclenched  and  the  tears  welled  in  her 
eyes.  “Conjunction — preposition — com- 
ma — interrogation  — interjection!” 
shouted  the  doctor.  The  fish-lady 
waved  her  hands  and  screamed,  “You 
are  a noun  yourself  and  a — a — inter — - 
inter — don’t  call  me  such  names — I 
ain’t! — I ain’t!”  “Comma — apostrophe 
— adverb — pronoun — colon !”  The  wo- 
man shrieked  and  sank  to  the  ground, 
exhausted.  The  doctor  let  out  a final 
torrent  of  harmless  words  and  went 
to  collect  his  winnings ! 

Sidney  Sulk  in,  ’35. 


UPON  READING  EDNA  ST. 
VINCENT  MILLAY 

Begone  then,  with  thy  tragic  mask, 
Thou  art  down  for  later. 

With  what  insolence  dost  thou 
Usurp  the  comic’s  place? 

Thou  sad-eyed  tragedian,  hie  thee 
hence ! 

’Tis  not  thy  turn  to  play  the  scene. 

. . . Ah,  my  fancy ! There  ye  are ! 
Thou,  whimsical  Pierrot, 

And  thou,  Columbine, 

Play  me  a scene  now  . . . 

Let  me  laugh, 

Awake  the  dimples  in  thy  painted 
cheeks,  Columbine ; 

Pierrot,  caper! 


S.  I.  Abeloic,  ’34. 
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One  of  the  very  best  of  the  recent 
books  is  “This  People,”  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn.  The  title,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  Jewish  race.  The  book  consists 
of  five  excellent  short  stories,  each 
more  of  a character  study  than  a nar- 
rative. Almost  all  phases  of  Jewish 
life  are  contained  within  these  five 
sketches,  and  the  subject-matter  is 
beautifully  treated  by  Lewisohn’s  sym- 
pathetic genius.  The  last  story  is  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  and,  based  on  the  facts  in  ori- 
ginal documents,  gives  us  a more  in- 
teresting story  than  the  one  in  the 
Bible.  Each  story  has  a distinctive 
appeal  of  its  own,  which  makes  it  hard 
to  decide  which  is  the  best.  If  you  try 
to  decide  for  yourself,  you  will  have  a 
hard  time ; but  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  problems  you  ever 
had  to  solve. 

* * * 

The  reformers  are  at  it  again,  and 
this  time  the  subject  is  the  movies  and 
their  effect  upon  the  youth  of  today. 
The  book,  “Our  Movie-made  Children,” 
by  Henry  James  Forman.  The  whole 
trouble  about  such  books  is  that  the 
people  who  really  need  the  advice  don’t 
read  the  books,  and  the  whole  effort 
is  wasted.  It  is  indeed  a gloomy  out- 


look for  the  youth  of  today,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  investigators,  for  almost 
everything  that  youth  does  is  influ- 
enced by  the  movies.  To  be  sure,  the 
situation  is  rather  alarming,  but  so  is 
everything  else  in  this  modern  world. 
If  we  are  determined  to  reform  some- 
thing, subjects  can  always  be  found. 

The  mere  name  “Stephen  Leacock” 
set  me  smiling.  But  I was  wrong. 
No  trace  of  “Literary  Lapses”  or 
“Nonsense  Novels”  may  be  found  in 
“Sunshine  Sketches.”  True,  there  is 
a strained  bit  of  humor  throughout, 
but  otherwise  it  is  light,  amusing 
reading  . . . No,  this  is  a series  of 
pleasing  sketches  of  “Mariposa.” 
Mariposa,  says  Leacock,  is  a hundred 
Canadian  towns ; each  inhabitant  is 
a hundred  different  people  . . . But, 
in  this  book,  you’ll  find  nothing  new, 
nothing  you  didn’t  know  before — but 
what  of  it?  At  least,  everything  isn’t 
coated  with  a sophisticated  blanket  of 
words  . . . The  book  might  have  ended 
much  sooner — but  then  it  would  have 
defeated  its  purpose  and  formed  an 
amusing  romance ; however,  the  light 
artistic  touch  of  the  humorist  is  not 
lost  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 

Albert  Damon , ’34. 

Sidney  Sulkin,  ’35. 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  “REGISTER’S”  RAVING  REPORTER 


October  14:  . . . and,  in  the  days  of 
yore,  little  children,  when  your  pappy 
was  in  his  prime,  “Herr  Choch”  Fitz- 
gerald’s “wolves”  devoured  the  Groton 
“lambs”  (and  also  many  good  Groton- 
ian  apples)  to  the  tune  of  32  to  6. 

October  16:  Before  an  assembly  of 
Classes  I,  II,  and  III,  Monsieur  Levine 
urged  100  per  cent  support  of  the 
Register  . . . The  eminent  “Literati” 
assembled  in  227.  Sidney  Sulkin,  Class 
II,  spoke  on  “The  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture.” . . . The  football  squad  attended 
Mentor  Fitzgerald’s  lecture  class  in 
Room  119  at  2.30.  The  professor  pre- 
dicted that  four  new  wolves  would 
make  their  debut  in  the  front  row. 

October  17 : Our  super-mathema- 
tician, after  delving  into  calculus  and 
what-not,  has  reached  the  astonishing 
conclusion  that  a high  school  student 
attends  school  only  five  and  a half 
months.  The  remainder  of  the  year  is 
spent  in  vacations.  So  what! 

October  18:  More  elections!  Each 
Class  I room  chose  two  delegates  to 
attend  a class  council  . . . Oratorical 
competition  . . . Declamation,  if  you 
must  . . . for  the  various  classes  was 
held  this  P.  M. 


October  19:  The  Chess  and  Checker 
Club  had  its  meeting  in  Room  312.  A 
large  attendance  was  on  foot  . . . Here’s 
one  for  the  books.  A Science  teacher 
asked  a sixth  classman,  “Why  does  a 
frog  croak?”  The  youngster  replied, 
philosophically  enough,  “We  all  have 
to  die  some  time”  . . . Ho-hum ! ! ! 

October  20:  Marks  drew  to  an  in- 
evitable termination.  (Oh,  my  word!) 
There  was  a meeting  of  the  Class  I 
council  in  the  library  at  12.15.  The 
class  dues  for  the  year  are  $1.00  per 
capita.  All  payments  should  be  made 
to  Ober  in  cash.  No  checks  (lunch  or 
rubber)  are  accepted. 

October  23:  The  debaters  convened 
in  the  library.  Since  Mr.  Roland  has 
become  head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment at  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Marnell  will  have  Mr.  Collins  as 
his  associate  faculty  adviser  . . . The 
football  lockers  at  Franklin  Field  were 
raided.  Our  stalwarts  went  home 
minus  everything  from  money,  rings, 
and  books  down  to  shoes  . . . And, 
though  we  hate  to  mention  it,  there 
was  an  assembly  of  Classes  IV,  V,  and 
VI. 

October  24:  Stormy  weather!  . . . 
At  skull  practice  in  226,  “Fitzy”  out- 
lined the  B.  C.  High  plays  . . . Colonel 
Penney  announced  that  members  of 
last  year’s  prize  company — Capt.  Car- 
mody’s — would  practise  their  freak 
movements  and  put  on  a ten-minute 
trick  drill  in  the  Boston  Garden  on 
November  12  at  the  American  Legion 
gala  day.  They  will  be  in  competition 
with  prize  companies  from  the  other 
Boston  schools.  Practising  each  day 
from  12.30  to  1.00  in  the  drill  hall  un- 
der the  direction  of  Colonel  Penney, 
assisted  by  Clifford.  It  is  expected  that 
Carmody  will  command  the  company 
in  its  exhibition. 
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October  25  : Awah  ! Awah  ! Awah  ! 
Everyone  is  seeing  red  today.  Report 
cards ! . . . The  changing  of  Class  II 
Math  into  two  separate  subjects — alge- 
bra and  geometry — has  greatly  in- 
creased the  use  of  red  ink. 

October  26:  We  beg  to  report  that 
nothing  of  significance  happened. 

October  27 : Classes  IV,  V,  and  VI 
composed  the  appreciative  audience  at 
the  first  public  declamation.  George 
W.  Casey  was  the  first  boy  to  speak  in 
the  new  hall  . . . And,  oh,  lest  I forget 
— Lipson  is  to  be  complimented  on  his 
excellent  violin  solo  at  the  opening  as- 
sembly and  also  at  the  first  declama- 
tion . . . All  right,  now,  Lipson?  . . . 
The  first  football  teams  got  out  of 
school  at  one  o’clock.  The  remainder 
of  the  squad  was  dismissed  at  1.45. 
Why  didn’t  I go  out  for  football?  . . . 
Latin  lost  a tight  game  to  B.  C.  High, 
7-6.  The  breaks  were  against  us ! 
. . . Which  brings  to  mind  the  interest- 
ing comment  of  a Chinese  diplomat 
after  his  first  football  game,  “If  it’s 
a fight  it’s  too  little ; if  it’s  a game,  it 
is  too  much.” 

October  30:  This  here  news-rag  was 
issued  . . . Classes  I,  II,  and  III  as- 
sembled . . . The  morning  naps  of  sev- 
eral pupils  were  rudely  interrupted  by 
a fire  drill.  Mr.  Powers  remarked  that 
it  takes  two  minutes  to  clear  the  school 
during  a fire  drill.  It  takes  only  fifty 
seconds  to  empty  it  at  2.30. 

October  31  : The  Register  staff  met 
in  the  sanctum  at  12.00.  Mr.  Marson 
forthwith  began  pointing  out  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  issue.  He  was,  unfortu- 
nately, interrupted  in  the  middle  by 
the  12.30  bell.  ’Nuff  said! 

November  1 : The  future  Clark 
Gables  and  “Schnozzle”  Durantes  met 
in  Room  106.  Mr.  Russo  was  in  charge. 
The  unusually  large  crowd  was  soon 
curtailed  by  the  eligibility  rule  . . . 


Colonel  Carmody  was  on  hand  to  drill 
his  prize  company.  The  Colonel  is  at 
present  a freshman  at  Boston  College. 

November  2 : Casualties  among  the 
faculty:  Mr.  Pike  is  now  using  a cane 
as  a result  of  a painful  case  of  sciatica. 
Mr.  Bowker  has  been  absent  for  sev- 
eral days  with  stomach  trouble.  Best 
wishes  for  a speedy  recovery ! . . . A 
teacher,  Mr.  Hobbs,  actually  laughed 
at  one  of  the  jokes  in  the  Register. 
Take  heed,  Berman  . . . Latin  eked  out 
a 7-0  victory  over  a stubborn  Trade 
team.  The  Wolves  have  got  to  do  bet- 
ter than  that ! 

November  3:  Drill  caps  and  coats 
are  everywhere  in  evidence.  Do  not 
forget  to  put  your  “monicker”  in  the 
hat-band  of  the  fedora.  Every  day, 
except  Tuesday,  at  12.30,  Carinody’s 
“Zouaves”  go  through  their  paces  in 
the  drill  hall  in  preparation  for  their 
stage  debut  November  12th  at  Boston 
Garden.  You  should  see  them  ! 

November  6:  The  sliding  partition 
in  the  drill  hall  was  temporarily  out 
of  commission.  Look  out  for  those 
swinging  doors ! ! . . . The  Debating 
Club  elected  Archer,  president,  and 
Lief,  vice-president.  Owing  to  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.  Marnell  and  two  hun- 
dred-odd State  troopers,  there  was 
very  little  rioting.  (However,  some 
uncouth  individual  mashed  your  cor- 
respondent’s bonnet.) 

November  7 : For  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, Mr.  Drummey  has  always  bet 
on  the  wrong  mayoralty  candidate.  He 
has  yet  to  vote  for  a winner.  His  fate 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  voting  public. 

November  8 : Ah ! at  last  the  little 
fellows  have  a gym  instructor,  Mr. 
Crowley.  Their  boisterous  activities 
are  now  confined  to  setting-up  exer- 
cises. (It’s  about  time  some  one 
squelched  the  little  rapscallions!) 

November  10:  Ho  ! Hum  ! Register 
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deadline  . . . Class  I,  II,  and  III  as- 
sembled for  Armistice  Day  exercises 
at  12.47  in  the  hall.  Colonel  Penney 
fascinated  his  audience  with  personal 
experiences  during  the  World  War. 

November  11:  The  Latin  School 
rugby  team  played  Dorchester  High 
School  at  9.30  o’clock  at  Fenway  Park. 
Who  won???  ...  If  ye  break  faith 
with  us  who  die,  we  shall  not  sleep 
though  poppies  grow,  in  Flanders 


Field”  . . . Pearlmutter  wishes  to  have 
his  green  pants  publicized.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  they  make  many  people  see 
red  . . . Have  you  noticed  the  sign 
in  the  lunchroom,  “Teachers  served 
here”?  There’s  nothing  like  a good 
friend  teacher  (on  toast)  to  make  a 
fellow  feel  right. 

Yours  till  the  rain  drops, 

Avingra  Egisterra  Epor terra. 


iimiiuiiiiiiLiaiirji 


A thunderstorm  will  turn  milk  sour? You  can  judge  a man  by  the 

newspaper  he  reads? The  headwaiter  in  a fashionable  restaurant  has  bet- 
ter manners  than  his  patrons? The  English  in  the  “Boston  Transcript” 

is  so  good  the  common  people  can’t  read  it? The  only  magazines  in  a den- 
tist’s office  are  two  years  old? “The  Register”  is  the  ideal  school  maga- 
zine?  We  had  a devil  of  a time  finding  material  for  this  column? 

8.  Emerson  Golden,  ’35. 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS  WITH  THE 
“REGISTER” 


November,  1908.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 727  boys  in  school.  This  is  the 
largest  enrollment  we  have  ever  had 
and  an  increase  of  75  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  school 
has  two  new  members,  Mr.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Glover.  Mr.  Gardner  gradu- 
ated from  this  school  in  1899  and  from 
Harvard  in  1903,  where,  a year  later, 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Glover  graduated  from 
Hyde  Park  High  School  in  1889  and 
from  Colby  College  in  1893.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  A.  M.  from  Harvard 
in  1898  and  took  a year  of  graduate 
work  there  in  1904-05.  Mr.  W.  K. 
Norton  is  a hardy  mountain-climber 
camper  during  the  summer  months. — 
Groton  6-B.  L.  S.  0. 

November,  1913.  The  school  year  is 
now  well  started.  By  this  time  most 
of  us  have  learned  what  is  expected, 
and  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand. 
(Optimism).  Room  reporters,  you  are 
not  sending  in  the  classroom  incidents 
you  promised.  A few  have  done  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  and  in  a near 


issue  we  will  publish  the  names  of 
those  who  have  done  the  most  to  make 
the  paper  interesting-  in  that  field.  (Old, 
old  trouble). 

November,  1918.  Instead  of  aim- 
lessly pacing  back  and  forth  in  col- 
umns of  sounds,  why  not  have  the 
commanders  of  the  different  companies 
be  pitted  one  against  the  other?  If 
they  can  go  no  further,  the  Drill  Hall, 
schoolyard,  or  the  streets  can  be  util- 
ized as  fields  of  manoeuvre.  The  com- 
pany should  try  to  place  its  foe  in  the 
position  that  would,  in  actual  conflict, 
result  in  defeat  or  annihilation.  (Tsk? 
Tsk!)  Our  ears  have  been  engaged  in 
the  treacherous  game  of  deception,  for 
the  idea  was  wafted  to  them  that  cer- 
tain boys  were  t obe  appointed  cor- 
porals because  their  fathers  were  in 
France.  (Naughty  boys!) 

November,  1928.  The  inevitable  has 
happened.  Approbation  cards  have 
been  banned,  discarded,  ostracized, 
chucked,  expatriated.  When  the  news 
first  went  the  rounds  of  the  school  it 
was  greeted  with  a sort  of  wild  fren- 
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zied  delight.  However,  this  delecta-  gees”  of  ambitious  young  gentlemen 
tion  wasn’t  mighty  enough  to  drown  who  felt  cheated.  (False  elation;  they 
the  disgusted  (and  disappointed  “aw  came  back  next  year.) 


ALUMNI 


Austin  Tate,  T2,  is  the  football  coach 
at  Lehigh  University. 

Frederick  R.  Sullivan,  ’23,  was 
elected  to  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee with  the  second  highest  vote  in  the 
election. 

John  Brassil,  ’32,  is  playing  football 


for  the  Harvard  Freshman. 

Joseph  M.  Foley,  President  of  ’32. 
who  obtained  a scholarship  to  Holy 
Cross,  is  leading  his  section  there. 

John  Megalonakis,  of  ’32,  won  the 
Jacob  Cooper  Greek  Prize,  which  con- 
sists of  an  award  of  $1000. 


DID  YOU  KNOW— 


When  John  Lovell  was  headmaster 
of  the  school,  he  allowed  the  best  boys 
as  a reward  for  merit  to  saw  his  wood 
and  bottle  his  cider?  (Picture  Archer 
or  Kaplan  bottling  cider!)  . . . The 
famous  slide  on  the  Common,  upon 
which  cinders  were  spread  by  British 
soldiers  to  prevent  Latin  School  boys 
from  coasting,  was  not  on  the  Com- 
mon, but-  on  Beacon  and  School 
Streets?  Also,  that  the  equally  fa- 
mous petitioning  of  Gen.  Gage  by 
these  'boys  was  not  made  to  Gen. 
Gage,  but  to  Gen.  Plaldimand?  An 
accurate  recording  of  this  incident 
may  be  found  on  the  tablet  affixed  to 
the  fence  around  City  Hall.  ...  In 
Master  Hunt’s  regime  the  length  of 
the  school  day  in  summer  was  eight 
hours;  in  winter,  seven?  . . . For  a 
time  school  was  kept  in  a barn  in 
Cole  Lane  (now  Portland  Street)  ? 

. . . “Latin  School  has  done  its  part 
to  strengthen  the  argument  of  those 
who  claim  that  the  influence  of  clas- 
sical studies  is  to  inspire  a generous 
patriotism.” — Thus  spake  Henry,  FI 
Jenks,  1881  . . . The  beauty  of  John 
Hancock’s  well-known  signature  was 
probably  developed  in  this  school? 

In  accordance  with  “dulce  et  de- 
corum est  pro  patria  mori,”  276  pu- 
pils entered  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 


tion? . . . The  classrooms  were  once 
bedecked  with  oil  and  crayon  por- 
traits? (Fell  prey  to  sketchers  of 
mustachios.)  . . . The  city  once  pro- 
vided a house  free  of  rent  in  which 
the  Headmaster  and  family  could 
live?  . . . John  Cotton  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Latin 
School?  . . . “Deare  Island”  was  im- 
proved for  the  maintenance  of  a 
“Free  Schoole  for  the  Towne”? 
(Some  of  the  progeny  of  graduates 
still  live  in  an  institution,  singularly 
reminiscent  of  the  school,  on  the 
same  site.)  . . . Ezekiel  Cheever  was 
the  first  Headmaster  to  die  in  serv- 
ice? He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  after 
thirty-eight  years  of  teaching  . . . 
John  Lovell  was  Headmaster  for  for- 
vty-two  years?  H.  M.  S.  (Headmas- 
ter’s Son)  served  in  that  capacity  for 
a very  few  months?  . . . Nathaniel 
Williams,  Cheever’s  successor,  was  the 
first  pupil  to  become  master?  . . . 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  first  School 
Committee  was  to  pray  with  the  pu- 
pils? (At  present  it  prays  for  them) 
...  The  master’s  daughter  played 
a part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill? 
A British  officer,  while  gazing  at  her, 
provided  12-pound  shot  for  the  6- 
pounders,  and  repeated  the  error  after 
having  been  corrected. 
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B.  C.  HIGH  TRIUMPHS 


As  the  shades  of  eve  fell  on  Fenway 
Park  on  October  27,  our  hopes  of  an 
undefeated  season  were  abruptly  shat- 
tered, when  our  potentially  powerful 
eleven  was  edged  to  the  stinging  tune 
of  7-6.  Failing  to  manifest  that  ex- 
pected drive,  the  Purple  machine,  a 
pre-game  favorite,  was  nosed  out  by 
a fighting  B.  C.  High  unit,  which  cap- 
italized the  breaks. 

The  game  was  ushered  in  by  “Rud” 
Hoye’s  kick-off,  which  was  gathered 
in  on  the  B.  C.  20-yard  stripe  and 
returned  10  yards.  Two  line  plunges 
were  smothered,  “Jerry”  O’Callaghan 
playing'  a prominent  part.  On  the 
third  down,  Farwell’s  boot  was  about 
to  be  snatched  by  Hove  when  it  took 
a queer  hop,  glanced  off  “Rud’s”  toe, 
and  was  pounced  upon  by  two  wear- 
ers of  the  Maroon  and  Gold,  on  our 
10-yard  line.  A flat  pass  netted  eight 
yards,  and  two  plays  later  “Bud”  Far- 
well  plunged  over  for  the  initial  score. 
To  complete  our  demoralization,  this 
sure-fire  kicker  booted  the  extra  point 
which  furnished  the  margin  of  victory. 

On  an  exchange  of  kicks,  “Buddy” 
McLaughlin,  left  all  afternoon  by 
some  ragged  blocking  to  the  mercy  of 
the  B.  C.  tacklers,  g'arnered  a spiral  on 
his  own  45-yard  stripe,  zoomed  across 
midfield,  stopped  dead  as  three  would- 
be  tacklers  shot  by,  sped  over  the  40- 


yard  line,  reversed  his  field,  and  was 
finally  brought  down  on  the  30-yard 
stripe.  A down-the-alley  pass  netted 
nine  yards,  and  then  “Line-Smasher” 
Lawlor  ripped  the  defense  wide  open 
for  a first  down  on  the  17-yard  marker. 
“Rud”  Hove  faded  back  and  whipped 
a bullet  pass  to  “Buddy,”  who  scam- 
pered across  the  vital  stripe  to  our 
first  score.  “Rud”  Hoye’s  all-impor- 
tant drop-kick  flew  wide,  and  we 
trailed,  7-6. 

Play  during  the  rest  of  the  period 
was  generally  ragged — the  only  spec- 
tacular play  being  a driving  power  play 
in  which  the  entire  Purple  forward 
wall  acted  as  interference,  our  first  ex- 
hibition of  clean-cut  blocking,  with 
McLaughlin  carrying;  it  netted  26 
yards.  As  the  half  ended.  Hove  un- 
corked a long  aerial  thrust  to  “Buddy 
Mac”  which  just  missed  fire  by  inches. 

The  third  period  found  “Rud”  Hoye 
booting  a lofty  spiral  offside  on  the 
B.  C.  three-yard  marker.  The  Maroon 
and  Gold  kicked  in  the  shadow  of  their 
goal  posts,  and  McLaughlin  returned 
the  leather  to  the  B.  C.  23-yard  line. 
Hoye  heaved  one,  to  plant  the  pigskin 
on  the  five-yard  stripe.  The  attack 
stalled  again,  Lawlor  was  smeared,  and 
the  usually  elusive  McLaughlin  was 
thrown  for  two  successive  losses.  Our 
last  chance  passed  as  “Rud”  Hoye’s 
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field-goal  attempt  was  a trifle  Avide.  A 
tough  one  to  lose ! 

The  line-up  included : Crehan.  Fein- 
man.  Davis,  Dowd,  Cutter,  Casey,  Ber- 


TRADE  TROUBLES 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  2. 
the  football  forces  of  B.  L.  S.  met  and 
conquered  a stubborn  Trade  eleven,  by 
the  score  of  7-0.  From  the  spectators’ 
point  of  view,  the  game  was  a drab, 
listless,  and  uninteresting  affair.  Spec- 
tacular plays  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  It  was  a kicking  contest  from 
the  outset,  and  as  the  final  whistle 
shrilled,  more  than  forty  good.  bad. 
and  indifferent  punts  had  been  ac- 
counted for. 

The  lone  touchdown  came  with  the 
fray  but  a few  minutes  old.  “Rud” 
Hoye  set  Trade  back  on  its  heels  with 
a perfectly  placed  boot.  Our  slippery 
little  ace.  “Bud”  McLaughlin,  grabbed 
the  return  punt  on  the  Trade  40-yard 
stripe,  cut  to  the  right  behind  quickly 
forming  interference,  Aveaved  past  sev- 
eral Avould-be  tacklers,  reversed  his 
field,  and  raced  out  into  the  open  and 
away  to  our  first  City  League  touch- 
doAvn.  Hoye  caught  the  Trade  defense 
napping  with  a pass  to  McLaughlin 
for  the  extra  point. 

Later  in  the  first  period,  Latin  again 
threatened  Avhen  “Ed”  Pendergast  re- 
covered a Trade  fumble  on  their  “38.” 
Off-tackle  smashes  by  Hoye  and  “Win- 
nie” BigAVOod  gained  a first  doAvn.  The 
sortie  fizzled  as  Trade  took  the  ball  on 
doAvns  on  their  oAvn  25-yard  line. 

In  the  second  quarter,  Trade  made 
its  only  drive  of  the  afternoon,  Avhen 
Frank  Foley’s  quick  kick  Avas  partially 
blocked  and  recovered  by  a Trade  end 
on  our  45-yard  stripe.  A series  of 
passes  brought  the  ball  to  the  20-yard 
ribbon,  Avhere  our  defense  stiffened. 
On  last  doAvn,  Novack,  the  Trade  spark 


son,  O’Callaghan,  Donovan.  Hall. 
Cuddy,  Hoye.  Murphy,  Dean,  BigAvood. 
BeleceAvicz,  McLaughlin.  LaAvler,  and 
Blue. 


plug,  attempted  a placement  from  the 
35-yard  marker.  The  oval  struck  the 
uprights,  and  only  a matter  of  inches 
kept  us  from  being  scored  on. 

The  third  period  Avas  featured  by  the 
punting  of  “Rud”  Hoye,  who  ontinu- 
allv  kicked  on  first  doAvn,  and  by 
Trade’s  vain  attempts  to  gain  through 
our  porous  line.  Only  a feAAr  zig-zag 
runbacks  by  McLaughlin  kept  the  fans 
awake. 

The  folloAving  players  took  part  in 
our  first  victory  in  quest  for  City  hon- 
ors : BeleceAvicz,  Benson.  BigAvood, 
G.  Casey.  H.  Casey,  Crehan,  Cuddy, 
Davis,  Dean,  Dever,  Donovan,  DoAvd. 
Feinman.  Foley,  Hall,  Hoye,  Lawlor, 
McLaughlin.  Pendergast,  Tully. 


DROPS  FROM  THE  SHOWERS 

Little  “Buddy”  McLaughlin  Avas 
never  so  successfully  bottled  up  as  in 
the  B.  C.  High  fracas.  The  “B  and  M” 
Avas  hampered  by  B.  C.  High’s  stub- 
born line  and  by  our  OAvn  inefficient 
blocking  . . . No  alibi,  but  several  times 
“Buddy”  Avas  smashed  to  the  turf  Avith- 
out  either  ceremony  or  mercy  . . . 
Casey  Avas  a A'eritable  demon  in  back- 
ing up  the  frontier  and  a valuable  cog 
in  the  offence  . . . The  B.  C.  High  sig- 
nal-caller must  have  been  severely 
rounded  for  his  questionable  choice  of 
plays  in  the  close  minutes.  Deep  in 
his  own  territory,  leading  7-6,  the 
quarterback  persisted  in  calling  for 
“graveyard”  passes  . . . “Bud”  Far- 
Avell  has  proved  himself  a nemesis  to 
the  city  elevens,  his  educated  toe  pro- 
viding the  necessary  margin  of  victory 
in  our  scrap  and  also  in  the  B.  C.  High 
14-13  A’ictorv  over  “Foreign  Legion  of 
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Montgomery  Street”  . . . Signing  the 
N.R.A.  code,  “His  Excellency,  Bob  Sul- 
livan” has  decided  to  quit  football 
and  return  to  his  studies  and  class 
duties.  A hard-hitting  linesman  lost 
. . . “Buddy”  McLaughlin  was  repeat- 
edly held  up  by  his  own  interferers 
as  they  seemed  slow  in  coming  out  of 
the  line  . . . Feinman’s  coming!  . . . 
In  a scrimmage  with  the  Maroon  and 
Gold  on  October  20,  “Slip”  Davis  cov- 
ered himself  with  glory — blocking 
kicks,  recovering  fumbles,  tackling 
viciously,  et  al  . . . 


Trade  Tidbits: — Frank  Foley,  laid  up 
with  injuries  early  in  the  season,  came 
back  to  sparkle,  in  striking  contrast 
to  sloppy  play  of  the  team  as  a whole 
. . . Startling  changes  in  the  Purple 
line-up:  Pendergast,  heretofore  a run- 
ning guard,  has  been  shifted  to  end ; 
“Dick”  Lawlor  has  been  converted  into 
a linesman  to  bolster  the  tackle  situa- 
tion; and  Crehan  will  hereafter  cavort 
about  in  a guard  position  . . . With 
“Jerry”  O’Callaghan  not  in  there,  it 
looked  as  though  we  lacked  a few  line- 
men . . . Our  backfield  is  still  seeing 
spots  in  front  of  their  eyes,  caused 
by  a flock  of  Trade  aerials  . . . “Cutie” 
Cutter  is  out  with  a severe  leg  injury 
. . . Lo ! Behold!  Jupe  Pluvius  asleep 
at  the  switch!  No  rain  for  the  Trade 
game!  . . . Cheering???  The  less  said 
the  better  . . . “Winnie”  Bigwood 
looked  great ; with  speed  to  burn  on 
the  offence  and  a bear  at  backing  up 
the  line,  he  is  a handy  man  . . . The 
Warner  system  is  now  the  vogue  . . . 
With  the  inception  of  the  double  wing- 
back  formation  came  the  disappear- 
ance of  “Jackie”  Dever,  McCarron  and 
“Mai”  Blue,  , Sullivan,  and  Murphy  . . . 
A new  face  appeared  in  the  line-up  in 
the  person  of  “Dizzy”  Dean.  He  is  a 
shifty,  running  back,  but  has  little  op- 


portunity to  display  his  talents,  as  his 
duties  in  the  main  consist  of  blocking 
and  more  blocking  . . . “Rud”  Hoye 
engineered  the  extra  point  in  the  same 
way  the  first  one  was  made  on  the 
plains  at  Groton,  a fake  drop-kick  and 
a pass  to  the  “B  M”  providing  the 
punch  . . . The  minute  “John  Law” 
appeared  on  the  scene,  “Buddy”  gal- 
loped 40  yards  to  our  lone  score  . . . 
Remembering  the  Groton  nightmare, 
the  Traders  refused  to  kick  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  McLaughlin. 
Three  times  “Rud”  Hoye  slipped  later- 
als to  “Mac”  after  receiving  punts,  in 
vain  efforts  to  pave  the  way  for  one  of 
“Buddy’s”  galloping-ghost  acts  . . . Up 
in  the  stands,  a few  of  “Lone  Star” 
Dietz’s  right-hand  men  were  review- 
ing the  tussle  with  great  interest.  We 
noted  giant  “Turk”  Edwards,  “Rab- 
bit” Weller,  and  Orin  Crow  . . . Hoye 
unleashed  an  air  barrage  in  the  clos- 
ing minutes.  He  is  the  key  man  in 
the  passing-  attack,  the  only  others 
with  ability  in  this  line  being  Foley 
and  McCarron  . . . The  kicking  game 
shows  signs  of  perking  up.  “Buddy 
Mac”  got  off  one  beautiful  60-yard 
spiral,  and  Hoye  showed  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  last  period  . . . He  had 
enough  practice  for  some  time,  over 
40  punts  being  accounted  for  by  both 
teams  . . . Novack  of  Trade  tried  to 
outfox  the  Latin  ends,  but  B.  L.  S. 
was  there  with  the  brains,  as  usual. 
After  making  a fair  catch,  the  Trade 
back  faked  a run,  in  the  hope  that  a 
Latin  man  would  tackle  him  with  the 
resulting  15-yard  penalty.  No  soap ! 
. . . Crehan  and  McLaughlin  were  the 
only  combatants  to  do  the  “iron-man” 
act  . . . Despite  the  victory,  there  are 
many  who  think  our  chances  of  whip- 
ping the  powerful  English  team  are 
dubious. 


R,  0.  Ulin,  ’34. 
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JOKES 


! 


Senior : It  rained  cats  and  dogs  out 
our  way  yesterday. 

Freshman:  Figuratively? 

Senior : No,  literally ; the  animal 
cracker  factory  blew  up.  A.  B. 

* * * 

Murphy  had  been  careless  in  hand- 
ling the  blasting  powder  in  the  quarry, 
and  Duffy  had  been  delegated  to  break 
the  news  gently  to  the  widow. 

“Mrs.  Murphy,”  said  he,  “isn’t  it  to- 
day the  fellow  calls  for  the  weekly  pay- 
ent  on  Murphy’s  life  insurance?” 

“It  is,”  answered  Mrs.  Murphy. 

“Well,  now,  a word  in  your  ear,”  said 
Duffy.  “Sure,  ye  can  snap  your  fingers 
at  the  fellow  today.” 


Lunchroom  Worker:  Have  you  given 
your  order? 

Customer:  Yes — but  please  change  it 
to  an  entreaty.” 

— Reserve  Redcat. 

* * * 

“Hard  times  agree  with  some 
people.” 

“Yes,  I myself  feels  twenty  years 
younger  financially.” 

— New  York  Mirror. 

* * * 

“What ! A little  runt  like  you  a wild 
animal  trainer?” 

“My  small  size  is  the  secret  of  my 
success.  The  lions  are  waiting  for  me 
to  grow  a little  larger.” 
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THE  GAME  OF  BUSINESS 

It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  “born  athletes”  and  “born  business 
men,”  but  let  us  examine  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  as 
scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth  ; and  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  “born”  that  way  because  they  use  their  brains  to  cultivate  their 
ability,  whether  it  is  football  or  selling  bonds. 

Watch  them  when  they  swing  at  a golf  ball  in  practice,  or  shoot 
a hockey  puck  toward  the  goal,  or  warm  up  in  baseball  or  football. 
Each  move  is  intended  to  improve  their  game.  It  is  the  same  in 
business.  In  the  training  period,  each  move  should  have  a bearing 
on  your  future  success.  Train  right  and  practice  right,  and  you  will 
soon  stand  out  from  your  competitors  and  opponents. 

If  you  were  just  starting  to  play  golf,  or  football,  or  baseball, 
you  would  learn  the  fundamentals  and  then  go  ahead  with  the  prac- 
tice or  training.  So  in  business,  don’t  jump  into  the  game  of  busi- 
ness without  some  training.  Experience  is  a long  and  costly  teacher. 
Learn  some  of  the  fundamentals  such  as  Business  Letter  Writing, 
Accounting,  Salesmanship  and  Advertising,  then  get  your  experience. 

The  Bryant  & Stratton  School  has  been  training  men  and  women 
for  business  for  sixty-eight  years,  and  can  do  the  job  very  efficiently 
and  inexpensively.  Write  Mr.  L.  O.  White,  the  Principal,  334  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  for  further  information.  Or,  better  still,  visit  the 
school  building  sometime  soon. 


E.  U.  WURLITZER 

Established  1892 

Musical  Instruments 

NEW  and  USED 

DRUMS 

CLARINETS 

TROMBONES 

SAXOPHONES 
and  ACCESSORIES 

Also  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS 

PIANO  ACCORDIONS 

ETC. 

The  Finest  Repair  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Shop 
Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel  Plating 

INSTRUMENTS  RENTED 

E.  U.  Wurlitzer 

30  Lagrange  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Hancock  3897 
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J.  FRANK  FACEY 

PRINTER 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 

36  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge 

Telephone,  University  5520 


Smart  Styled,  Correctly  Fitted 


TUXEDOS 


$1.50  Rental  Rate 

Complete  Outfit:  Tuxedo,  Shirt,  Studs 
collar,  tie,  $2.50 

LEO  HIRSH 

250  Huntington  Avenue 

Opposite  Symphony  Hall 
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Typewriters 

ALL  MAKES— STANDARD  AND 
PORTABLE 

SOLD,  RENTED,  REPAIRED 
LOW  RENTAL  RATES  — TERMS 

Arcade  Typewriter 
Corp. 

80  Boylston  Street,  Little  Building 

Established  1901  Hancock  3121 
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RAYMONDS 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
UNIFORMS 

Made  to 

Boston  School  Board 
Specifications 

COAT,  BREECHES 
CAP,  BADGE 
LEGGINGS,  LETTERS 
All  First  Quality 

9.6° 

Complete 

SECOND  FLOOR 


Boston’s  Foremost  Refined 
School 

UPTOWN  SCHOOL 
of  Modern  Dancing 

Personal  direction  Miss  Shirley  Hajres 

330  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Telephone,  Circle  9068 

All  Latest  Steps,  Fox  Trot 
“400,”  Collegiate,  Nira,  etc. 

BEGINNERS  GUARANTEED  TO 
LEARN  HERE 

Be  popular,  become  a good  dancer, 
learn  for:  football  dances,  ball  rooms, 
proms,  parties,  affairs,  etc. 

Hours  10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Expert  young  lady  instructors 
LEARN  QUICKLY  HERE 
Special  attention  to  Latin  School 
Students 

5 Private  Lessons,  $5.00 


Wise  bees  save 
honey 


irVtdWi 
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Wise  folks  save 
money 


SAVE  SOMETHING  EACH  WEEK 

and  enjoy  the  confidence  which  comes  from  having- 
money  in  the  bank. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

75  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Internationally  Famous 
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WE  DO  OUR  PART 


Sold  with  an  absolute 


Starr  Canadian 


HOCKEY  TUBE  OUTFIT 


money-back  guarantee. 


.95 

Were  $7.50 


FEATURES 


O Black  and  Tan  Shoe. 

© (Guaranteed  Hard  Box  Toe. 
O Full  Grain  Feather  Ankle 
. . Strap. 

C Thick  Heavy  Felt  Padded 
Tongue. 

O Nickel  Plated  Spot 
Welded  Skate,  guar- 
anteed by  Starr  Mfg. 
Co.  aud  by  us. 

O In  sizes  1 to  12. 
For  Men,  Boys 
O and  Girls. 


Be  Sure  and  Compare  Our  Outfits  with  Others  Before  Buying 


GENUINE  STARR 
COMBINATION 

SHOE  AND  BLADE  SKATE 

For  boys,  men  and 
girls.  Sturdy,  well- 
constructed  shoes, 
with  ankle  support 
straps.  Tongue  well 
padded.  Nickel  fin- 
ished blade  skates. 


GOALIES’  SKATES 
FIGURE  SKATES 


PROFESSIONAL 
HOCKEY  OUTFIT 

GUARANTEED 
INDESTRUCTIBLE  TOE 
Black  and  tan  shoe. 

Tan  insert  and  built 
in  canvas  supports 
to  prevent  stretch- 
ing. Strap  a n d 
buckle  ankle  sup- 
port. Heavy  padded 
tongue.  Spot  welded 
nickel  plated  Starr  tube. 
Special  tempered  high  quality 
steel  runners. 


PROFESSIONAL 
RACING  TUBES 

GENUINE  STARR  OUTFIT 
Black  racing  shoe 
with  strap  and 
buckle.  Nickel 
plated  spot  welded 
racing  tube.  A real 
racing  outfit. 


DUNN’S 

PROFESSIONAL 
RACING  OUTFIT 


HOCKEY 

SHIN 

HOCKEY 

HOCKEY 

GLOVES 

PADS 

STICKS 

PUCKS 

Prof.  Models 
Horsehide 
Heed.  (Gauntlet 
Insert  knuckles 

Eight  models 
All  made  in 
professional 
models 

Full  size 

10O  69 

10,000  80 

25  Roys  . . .25 
140  95 

Regulation 

size  and 

weight 

$2.95  up 

95c  ,,,, 

190  1.25 

Goalie  ....  2.15 

15c 

SKATING  HOCKEY 

HOSE  PANTS 


Seneca  Brand 
colored  tops 
all  wool 

39c 


JERSEYS 

STOCKINGS 

GOALIE 

EQUIPMENT 


SEE  MR.  FRENCH  FOR  DISCOUNT  CARDS 

M.  S.  ROSENBAUM 

165  BROADWAY  (Comer  Shawmut  Avenue) 

Three  Blocks  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 
Established  1889  BOSTON  Tel.  HAN.  7168 


Please  mention  The  Register 


BASKETBALL 


PANTS 

Double  Faced  Mole* kin 
Striped  Side*  and  Bottom 
A ny  two  color* 

$1  .00 


CORDUROY 
Striped  Side*  and  Bottom 
Any  two  color* 

$J25 

Big  A**ortment  of  Style* 


BALLS 
Official,  $8.95 

Heavy  Pebble  Grain  Leather 
Official  Regulation 

Varsity,  $6.50 
Collegiate,  $4.95 
Practice,  $3.95 

KNEE  PADS 
80c  pr. 

Elastic  Webbing  with 


knee  caps, 
horseshoe. 


felt 

Either  circular  or 


Same  a*  above  but  with 
leather  kneecap 

$1.00  pr. 


SNEAKERS 

Official  Regulation,  Double 
Top,  Arch  Support,  Crepe 
Sole. 

$2.45 

Special  No.  1,  $1.75 
Special  No.  2,  .95 

Special  No.  3,  .75 


SUPPORTERS 

No.  75  30c 

No.  50  45c 

Ankle  50c 

Knee  50c 

TRACK 

SHOES 

Firestone  Speed 
Shoe 

Canvas  Top 
Crepe  Rubber  Sole 

$2.15 

Special  School  Price 

SWEATERS 

109%  Pure  Wool 

Crew  Neck 
$3.95 

Navy,  Maroon 

Heavy  White 
$4.95 

Coat  Style 

Roll  Collar,  Heavy- 
weight 

$4.95 


Zipper  Jackets 
*2>95 


JERSIES 

100%  Pure  Worsted 

No.  51  Weight,  $1.50 
No.  115  Weight,  $1.75 

STRIPING,  20c  extra 

Cotton  Jersey 

Any  Color 

85c 

Cotton  Jersey 

Any  two  colors 

$1.00 


Reg.  Price 

ss.oo 


° 100%  All  Wool. 

° Guaranteed. 

32  Ounce*  Melton 
° Reinforced  Leatherette 
Trimmed  Pockets 
0 Every  Seam  Covered  and  Pro- 
tected 

NAVY  OR  MAROON 

This  is  not  the  lightweight  Garment  sold 
elsewhere  for  the  same  price. 

’Known  everywhere  tor  its  outstanding 
warmth  and  wearing  qualities 

ZIPPER  MOLESKIN  JACKET 

Any  color — ribbed  cuffs,  bottom  and  collar 

$3.25 


Famous  High 
Rock 

' Fleece  Lined 

ZIPPER  SWEAT 
SHIRT 

With  Polo  Collar 
Plain  Gray 
Plain  White 

Red  and  White 

Blue  and  White 

$J25 

Were  $2.00 
Plain 

Sweat  Shirt 
80c 

Sweat  Pants 
$1.50 

Sweat  Sox 
30c 

Cotton  Sox 
20c 


SEE  MR.  FRENCH  FOR  DISCOUNT  CARDS 

M.  S.  ROSENBAUM 

165  BROADWAY  (Corner  Skawmut  Avenue) 

Three  Blocks  from  Metropolitan  Theatre 
Established  1889  BOSTON  Tel.  HAN.  7168 


Please  mention  The  Register 


NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


DAY  DIVISION 


SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING 

Co-operating  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  curricula  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  the  following  branches  of 
engineering : 


Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
the  following  fields  of  business : 

Accounting 

Banking  and  Finance 

Business  Management 


The  Co-operative  Plan  combines  technical  theory  with  practical  ex- 
perience. It  enables  the  student  to  earn  his  tuition  and  a part  of 
his  other  school  expenses. 


EVENING  DIVISION 

(For  Men  and  Women) 

Providing  complete  courses  of  university  grade,  in  business  and  law,  for 
high  school  graduates  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  during  the  day  but  wish 
to  study  for  further  advancement. 


School  of  Business 

Specializes  in  accounting  and  business  ad- 
ministration under  instructors  actually 
engaged  in  the  business  that  they  teach. 

73%  of  graduates  hold  major  executive 
positions  in  business.  Outstandingly 
successful  in  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

School  grants  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees. 
Individual  courses  also  available  to 
special  students. 


School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

I..L.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  prac- 
tice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to 
that  in  best  day  law  schools. 

A School  of  high  standards  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  law- 
yers, judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  of  Boston  Public  Latin  School  may  be  admitted  without  examina- 
tions if  grades  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


i 

►<»> 


Please  mention  The  Register 


